THE    GREAT    TUDORS
But little was accomplished or even entered upon. He
had obtained the means, but made no attempt to employ
them. It was as if instinct made him grasp at all ob-
tainable power, but left him satisfied with its possession with-
out its use. Such of his plans for the reformation of the
Church as can be discovered, the higher education of the
clergy, an increase in the number of bishoprics, the regula-
tion or dissolution of many of the monasteries, a commuta-
tion of annates, commended themselves at the time to More
and Erasmus and certain enlightened English bishops as
embodying some of the ideas of the humanists, and to some
modern students as correcting the weaknesses of the Church
that would have precluded the Reformation. But there
was no driving force behind them.
There is no evidence that Wolsey had any religious senti-
ments, probably few if any thought-out beliefs, certainly no
devotion. He was a churchman, and performed the cus-
tomary services regularly in private and frequently in public,
but there is no indication that they were more to him than
official forms. A hundred times he was the central figure
in some great religious ceremony, but such prominence and
conformity was too common among purely worldly prelates
to consider it any evidence of a devout spirit. He valued
his Church positions for the authority they gave and the
income they brought to him. He was never in any one of
the bishoprics he held, except for a few days before his
death, just within the confines of the archbishopric of York,
He never saw any one of the cathedrals from which his titles
and much of his income were drawn.
His indifference to religion may have been the cause of
his lenience to heretics. The period of his administration
of the affairs of the Church in England was a welcome oasis
between the burnings that took place under the old Lollard
laws before 1518 and their resumption after his fall. Many
recusants were disciplined by penance or imprisonment, or
forced to abjure; but so far as is known, no person suffered
death for nonconformity in religion while Wolsey was in
control of the ecclesiastical and civil courts.
It is always hard to separate Wolsey's desire for personal
distinction from his interest in reform. He would endow a
new college at Oxford for the training of secular clergy, but
it must be larger and richer than any of the other colleges;
it must bear his name; the cardinal's hat must be its
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